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PREFACE 


The Anglo-American-Soviet conference was held at Moscow from Oc- 
tober 19 to 30, 1943. The texts of agreements reached at the conference 
and made public at Washington on November 1 appear in this issue of 
International Conciliation. These include the joint statement on the achieve- 
ments of the conference made by the leading delegates of the three gov- 
emments, a declaration by the governments of the United States of 
America, the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and China, expressing 
their determination to continue hostilities against the Axis powers to 
unconditional surrender, a tripartite declaration regarding Italy and an- 
other regarding Austria, and a tripartite statement on atrocities. 

An address by The Honorable J. W. Fulbright, Member of Congress 
from Arkansas, who sponsored the resolution on United States participa- 
tion in postwar international organization for peace adopted by the House 
of Representatives on September 21 last is included. The address was 
delivered before a meeting of the American Bar Association at Chicago 
on August 26, 1943. 

The pamphlet contains also an article dealing with the highly important 
subject of postwar regulation of civil aviation, outlining certain problems 
about which there are differences some general agreement on which is 
essential to enduring world organization. Dr. Arthur E. Traxler, Director 
of the Educational Records Bureau, New York City, is the author of the 


paper. 
Nicuotas Murray ButLer 


New York, November 11, 1943. 
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THE TRIPARTITE CONFERENCE AT MOSCOW? 
October 19-30, 1943 
Jomvt CoMMuUNIQUE 


The Conference of Foreign Secretaries of the United States of America, 
Mr. Cordell Hull; of the United Kingdom, Mr. Anthony Eden; and of 
the Soviet Union, Mr. V. M. Molotov, took place at Moscow from the 
nineteenth to the thirtieth of October, 1943. There were twelve meet- 
ings. In addition to the Foreign Secretaries, the following took part in 
the conference: 

For the United States of America: Mr. W. Averell Harriman, Ambas- 
sador of the United States; Major General John R. Deane, United States 
Amy; Mr. H. Hackworth, Mr. James C. Dunn, and experts. 

For the United Kingdom: Sir Archibald Clark Kerr, Ambassador; 
Mr. William Strang, Lieut. Gen. Sir Hastings Ismay, and experts. 

For the Soviet Union: Marshal K. E. Voroshilov, Marshal of the 
Soviet Union; Mr. A. Y. Vyshinski and Mr. M. Litvinov, Deputy Peo- 
ple’s Commissars for Foreign Affairs; Mr. V. A. Sergeyev, Deputy 
People’s Commissar for Foreign Trade; Major General A. A. Gryzlov 
of the General Staff, Mr. G. F. Saksin, senior official for People’s Com- 
missariat for Foreign Affairs, and experts. 

The agenda included all questions submitted for discussion by the 
three governments. Some of the questions called for final decisions, and 
these were taken. On other questions, after discussion, decisions of prin- 
ciple were taken. These questions were referred for detailed consider- 
ation to commissions specially set up for the purpose, or reserved for 
treatment through diplomatic channels. Other questions again were dis- 
posed of by an exchange of views. The Governments of the United 
States, the United Kingdom, and the Soviet Union have been in close 
cooperation in all matters concerning the common war effort, but this is 
the first time that the Foreign Secretaries of the three governments 
have been able to meet together in conference. 

In the first place there were frank and exhaustive discussions of the 
measures to be taken to shorten the war against Germany and her satel- 
lites in Europe. Advantage was taken of the presence of military advisers 
tepresenting the respective Chiefs of Staff in order to discuss definite 
military operations with regard to which decisions had been taken and 


‘Reprinted from Department of State Press Releases, November 1, 1943. 
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which are already being prepared in order to create a basis for the closest 
military cooperation in the future between the three countries. 

Second only to the importance of hastening the end of the war was the 
recognition by the three governments that it was essential in their own 
national interests and in the interests of all peace-loving nations to con- 
tinue the present close collaboration and cooperation in the conduct of 
the war into the period following the end of hostilities, and that only in 
this way could peace be maintained and the political, economic, and social 
welfare of their peoples fully promoted. 

This conviction is expressed in a declaration in which the Chinese 
Government joined during the conference and which was signed by the 
three Foreign Secretaries and the Chinese Ambassador at Moscow on 
behalf of their governments. This declaration published today provides 
for even closer collaboration in the prosecution of the war and in all mat- 
ters pertaining to the surrender and disarmament of the enemies with 
which the four countries are, respectively, at war. It set forth the prin- 
ciples upon which the four governments agree that a broad system of 
international cooperation and security should be based. Provision is made 
for the inclusion of all other peace-loving nations, great and small, in 
this system. 

The Conference agreed to set up machinery for insuring the closest 
cooperation between the three Governments in the examination of Euro- 
pean questions arising as the war develops. For this purpose the Confer- 
ence decided to establish in London a European advisory commission to 
study these questions and to make joint recommendations to the three 
Governments. 

Provision was made for continuing, when necessary, the tripartite con- 
sultations of representatives of the three governments in the respective 
capitals through the existing diplomatic channels. 

The Conference also agreed to establish an advisory council for matters 
relating to Italy, to be composed in the first instance of representatives 
of their three governments and of the French Committee of National 
Liberation. Provision is made for addition to this council of representa- 
tives of Greece and Yugoslavia in view of their special interests arising 
out of aggressions of Fascist Italy upon their territory during the present 
war. This council will deal with day-to-day questions other than military 
preparations and will make recommendations designed to coordinate 
Allied policy with regard to Italy. 

The three Foreign Secretaries considered it appropriate to reaffirm, by 
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a declaration published today, the attitude of the Allied Governments in 
favor of the restoration of democracy in Italy. 

The three Foreign Secretaries declared it to be the purpose of their 

vernments to restore the independence of Austria. At the same time 

reminded Austria that in the final settlement account will be taken 
of efforts that Austria may make toward its own liberation. The decla- 
ration on Austria is published today. 

The Foreign Secretaries issued at the Conference a declaration by 
President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, and Premier Stalin con- 
taining a solemn warning that at the time of granting any armistice to 
any German Government, those German officers and men and members 
of the Nazi party who have had any connection with atrocities and exe- 
cutions in countries overrun by German forces will be taken back to the 
countries in which their abominable crimes were committed to be charged 
and punished according to the laws of those countries. 

In an atmosphere of mutual confidence and understanding which char- 
acterized all the work of the Conference, consideration was also given to 
other important questions. These included not only questions of a cur- 
tent nature but also questions concerning treatment of Hitlerite Ger- 
many and its satellites, economic cooperation and assurance of general 
peace. 

Jownt Four-Nation Dec aration 

The Governments of the United States of America, the United King- 
dom, the Soviet Union, and China: 

United in their determination, in accordance with the Declaration by 
the United Nations of January 1, 1942, and subsequent declarations, to con- 
tinue hostilities against those Axis powers with which they respectively 
are at war until such powers have laid down their arms on the basis of 
unconditional surrender; 

Conscious of their responsibility to secure the liberation of them- 
selves and the peoples allied with them from the menace of aggression; 

Recognizing the necessity of insuring a rapid and orderly transition 
from war to peace and of establishing and maintaining international peace 
and security with the least diversion of the world’s human and economic 
resources for armaments; 

Jointly declare: 

1. That their united action, pledged for the prosecution of the war 
against their respective enemies, will be continued for the organization 
and maintenance of peace and security. 
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2. That those of them at war with a common enemy will act together 
in all matters relating to the surrender and disarmament of that enemy, 

3- That they will take all measures deemed by them to be 
to provide against any violation of the terms imposed upon the enemy, 

4. That they recognize the necessity of establishing at the earliest 
practicable date a general international organization, based on the prin- 
ciple of the sovereign equality of all peace-loving States, and open to 
membership by all such States, large and small, for the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

5. That for the purpose of maintaining international peace and secur. 
ity pending the reestablishment of law and order and the inauguration of 
a system of general security, they will consult with one another and as 
occasion requires with other members of the United Nations with a view 
to joint action on behalf of the community of nations. 

6. That after the termination of hostilities they will not employ their 
military forces within the territories of other States except for the pur- 
poses envisaged in this declaration and after joint consultation. 

7- That they will confer and cooperate with one another and with 
other members of the United Nations to bring about a practicable gen- 
eral agreement with respect to the regulation of armaments in the post- | 
war period. | 

DECLARATION REGARDING ITALY : 


The Foreign Secretaries of the United States, the United Kingdom, and } 
the Soviet Union have established that their three governments are in 
complete agreement that Allied policy toward Italy must be based upon 
the fundamental principle that fascism and all its evil influence and con- | 
figuration shall be completely destroyed and that the Italian people shall 
be given every opportunity to establish governmental and other institu- | 
tions based upon democratic principles. | 

The Foreign Secretaries of the United States and United Kingdom 
declare that the action of their governments from the inception of the 
invasion of Italian territory, in so far as paramount military requirements | 
have permitted, has been based upon this policy. 

In furtherance of this policy in the future the Foreign Secretaries of the | 
three governments are agreed that the following measures are important | 
and should be put into effect: 4 

t. It is essential that the Italian Government should be made more | 
democratic by inclusion of representatives of those sections of the Italian | 
people who have always opposed fascism. 
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2. Freedom of speech, of religious worship, of political belief, of press 
and of public meeting shall be restored in full measure to the Italian peo- 

who shall also be entitled to form anti-Fascist political groups. 

3. All institutions and organizations created by the Fascist regime 
shall be suppressed. 

4. All Fascist or pro-Fascist elements shall be removed from the ad- 
ministration and from institutions and organizations of a public character. 

5. All political prisoners of the Fascist regime shall be released and 
accorded full amnesty. 

6. Democratic organs of local government shall be created. 

7. Fascist chiefs and Army generals known or suspected to be war 
criminals shall be arrested and handed over to justice. 

In making this declaration the three Foreign Secretaries recognize that 
so long as active military operations continue in Italy the time at which 
it is possible to give full effect to the principles stated above will be de- 
termined by the Commander-in-Chief on the basis of instructions re- 
ceived through the Combined Chiefs of Staff. 

The three governments, parties to this declaration, will, at the request 
of any one of them, consult on this matter. It is further understood that 
nothing in this resolution is to operate against the right of the Italian peo- 
ple ultimately to choose their own form of government. 


DECLARATION ON AUSTRIA 


The Governments of the United Kingdom, the Soviet Union, and the 
United States of America are agreed that Austria, the first free country 
to fall a victim to Hitlerite aggression, shall be liberated from German 
domination. 

They regard the annexation imposed on Austria by Germany on March 
15, 1938, as null and void. They consider themselves as in no way bound 
by any changes effected in Austria since that date. They declare that 
they wish to see reestablished a free and independent Austria and 
thereby to open the way for the Austrian people themselves, as well as 
those neighboring States which will be faced with similar problems, to 
find that political and economic security which is the only basis for last- 
ing peace. 

Austria is reminded, however, that she has a responsibility, which she 
cannot evade, for participation in the war at the side of Hitlerite Ger- 
many, and that in the final settlement account will inevitably be taken of 
her own contribution to her liberation. 
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STATEMENT ON ATROCITIES 


Signed by President Roosevelt, Prime Minister Churchill, 
and Premier Stalin 


The United Kingdom, the United States, and the Soviet Union haye 
received from many quarters evidence of atrocities, massacres and cold. 
blooded mass executions which are being perpetrated by Hitlerite forces 
in many of the countries they have overrun and from which they are now 
being steadily expelled. The brutalities of Hitlerite domination are no new 
thing, and all peoples or territories in their grip have suffered from the 
worst form of government by terror. What is new is that many of these 
territories are now being redeemed by the advancing armies of the liber. 
ating powers and that in their desperation the recoiling Hitlerites and 
Huns are redoubling their ruthless cruelties. This is now evidenced with 
particular clearness by monstrous crimes of the Hitlerites on the terri- 
tory of the Soviet Union which is being liberated from Hitlerites and on 
French and Italian territory. 

Accordingly, the aforesaid three Allied powers, speaking in the inter- 
ests of the thirty-three United Nations, hereby solemnly declare and give 
full warning of their declaration as follows: 

At the time of granting of any armistice to. any government which may 
be set up in Germany, those German officers and men and members of 
the Nazi party who have been responsible for or have taken a consenting 
part in the above atrocities, massacres, and executions will be sent back to 
the countries in which their abominable deeds were done in order that 
they may be judged and punished according to the laws of these liberated 
countries and of the free governments which will be erected therein, 
Lists will be compiled in all possible detail from all these countries, hav- 
ing regard especially to invaded parts of the Soviet Union, to Poland and 
Czechoslovakia, to Yugoslavia and Greece, including Crete and other 
islands; to Norway, Denmark, the Netherlands, Belgium, Luxembourg, 
France, and Italy. 

Thus, Germans who take part in wholesale shooting of Italian officers 
or in the execution of French, Dutch, Belgian or Norwegian hostages or 
of Cretan peasants, or who have shared in slaughters inflicted on the peo- 
ple of Poland or in territories of the Soviet Union which are now being 
swept clear of the enemy, will know they will be brought back to the 
scene of their crimes and judged on the spot by the peoples whom they 


have outraged. Let those who have hitherto not imbrued their hands with ! 
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innocent blood beware lest they join the ranks of the guilty, for most as- 
suredly the three Allied powers will pursue them to the uttermost ends 
of the earth and will deliver them to their accusers in order that justice 
may be done. 

The above declaration is without prejudice to the case of German 
criminals whose offenses have no particular geographical localization and 
who will be punished by joint decision of the governments of the Allies. 
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ADDRESS BY THE HONORABLE J. W. FULBRIGHT 


Before the American Bar Association on August 26, 1943, 
at Chicago, Illinois 
I deem it an honor and a great privilege to be invited to address this 
distinguished gathering of the leaders of the American Bar. I cannot 
that it was with considerable trepidation that I accepted the invitation 
to come here today, realizing as I do that I am exposing to you and to 


the world how very limited is the knowledge and the wisdom of a fresh. | 


man Congressman. 

Your president requested in his invitation that I present to you this 
morning some of my thoughts concerning the proper relations of this 
nation with the other nations of the world. I do not have the temerity to 
express these thoughts as being those of an experienced international 
lawyer. I thought, however, that coming from a Representative of an 
agricultural district, of which there are many in Congress, they might be 
of interest to you as an indication of what the common citizens of this 
country are thinking about the war and what we should do about it. 


Many of us feel in our bones, so to speak, if not in our heads, that if | 
we are to survive in this world as a republic of free men, we must do 


something about recurrent total wars. We feel that we are sacrificing 
our finest boys and expending our material wealth and resources for 
something we do not quite understand. We know that we must do it, 
yet we want so very much to understand why we must do it, and what is 
to be gained by our sacrifices, and how we may avoid in the future the 
necessity of such senseless destruction and suffering. 


The obvious answer to why we must fight now is that we were at | 


tacked and must defend ourselves. But why were we attacked at this 
particular time? Many abstruse and learned volumes have been written 
on the causes of the war, but if any single circumstance can be said to 
have caused this war, I think that Hitler’s belief that his opponents would 
follow the “one by one” road to destruction would head the list. In spite 
of all the alleged social, ideological or economic causes of war, I think 
the decisive cause is the conviction of the aggressor that he can win. The | 
principal consideration in the German mind in arriving at this conviction 
in 1939 was, I am sure, the each-for-himself, the one-by-one, isolation- 
ist philosophy of the United States and the other non-Axis countries. | 
These sovereign nations attempted to deny the essential interdependence | 
of nations. Hitler, relying upon our Neutrality Act and a pact with Rus- | 
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sia, sought to apply the old principle that “Ten men can overcome a 
thousand if each of the thousand says: ‘I will fight for myself alone; I 
will not cooperate with the others,’ ” in which case the ten do not face a 
thousand, but face only one—one at a time. It makes one shudder to 
think how close to complete success Hitler came after the fall of France. 
From such a demonstration surely we now recognize that individual de- 
fense is in the long run a physical impossibility and, therefore, that our 
only hope for security is in collective action. 

If it is true that the decisive cause of this war was Hitler’s belief that 
the United Nations would not unite as they have done, but would go down 
to defeat one by one, then the answer to “What we may gain from this 
war” should be clear. We shall have acquired the experience and knowl- 
edge by which we may prevent, or at least make less frequent, the recur- 
rence of these appalling tragedies. The immediate fruit of our victory 
will be the prevention of our enslavement by the Nazi and the Japs, a 
vastly important, but somewhat negative benefit. Since, however, we do 
not desire the conquest of large territories, the only great and positive 
good that we can hope to achieve from our victory is the assurance of a 
peaceful world in which man’s energy and genius may be devoted to 
creative and beneficial, rather than to destructive and savage, enterprises. 

I believe that our recent experiences and the history of government 
over the centuries, which is largely the chronicle of man’s efforts to 
achieve freedom by the control of arbitrary force, indicate that only by 
the collective action of a dominant group can security be attained. It was 
in this belief that I introduced House Concurrent Resolution 25 which 
is, as a matter of fact, the real reason why I am here today. Before I 
read the resolution, may I say that perhaps the most significant thing 
about it is the fact that it originated in the House of Representatives 
and is, at the moment, a nonpartisan measure. Both are important. Our 
foreign policy must be consistent, and must not be a partisan affair shift- 
ing with every election. Further, since the House of Representatives is 
at all times more nearly reflective of the will of the people than any other 
body, it should play a part in the formation of fundamental policy. Only 
with Congressional sanction can the other nations of the world rely with 
assurance upon commitments of our executive. The adoption of this reso- 
lution by the House and the Senate will create a precedent for the further 
participation by the House of Representatives in the matter of foreign 
policy, and give that policy stability and force. 

This resolution reads as follows: “Resolved by the House of Repre- 
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sentatives (the Senate concurring), that the Congress hereby express 
itself as favoring the creation of appropriate international machi 
with power adequate to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peace 
among the nations of the world, and as favoring the participation by the 
United States therein.” 

This simple statement is, I believe, the first step in the development of 
a foreign policy which should enable us to achieve a greater degree of 
security than we have hitherto had. It tells the world that the United 
States recognizes that any organization for peace must be based 
power adequate to enforce peace, and that the United States will share 
both in supplying that power and in the responsibility for the exercise of 
that power. One may say that this is a commitment that this nation up. 
dertakes to participate with the other nations of the world in a genuine 
and bona fide effort to find some reasonable means to solve the intern 
tional disputes by methods other than by war. 

Much has been said about a provision for the use of force. The words 
“power adequate to establish and to maintain a just and lasting peace” not 
only envisage the use of some kind of force, but may also include the 
power, if necessary, to control the productive capacity of instruments of 
aggressive warfare. The traditional “police force’’ which disturbs % 
many people may not be nearly so important as control of strategic 
materials and productive capacity. 

This commitment to participate is, of course, only the first small step 
in the process of creating a system of international relations that makes 
sense. Some people have been misled by the false impression that our 
own Constitution was suddenly, as if by magic, produced from the minds 
of our founding fathers. Nothing could be further from the truth. Rather 
than being a document of original principles or ideas, it was more in the 
nature of a codification of principles and institutions of human freedom 
which had been evolving through countless centuries. Millions of brave 
men and women, of many lands, had sacrificed their fortunes and theit 
lives in the struggle for human freedom which that instrument so beaw- 
tifully and so perfectly described and established in this great continent. 
It is important to remember that institutions and principles for the gov- 
ernment of men, whether they be of morals, economics or politics, do 
not spring full-blown from the minds of mortals. They evolve, and all 
too slowly, but in the evolutionary process they acquire validity and sta 


bility. With this in mind, it seems to me that, in venturing into the un | 


charted realm of international controls, it would be a mistake to attempt 
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a complete blueprint which, I am confident, would sooner or later prove 
too restrictive and perhaps fatally so. The first step, therefore, should be 
the adoption of broad and basic principles. After that step is taken, then 
may we consider the succeeding moves to be made. 

It might be more helpful to our purpose to discuss some of the things 
this resolution does not contemplate. Many opponents of collective se- 
curity seek to confuse the issues by proclaiming at length that we do not 
want an international WPA. The question of relief and rehabilitation has 
little to do with the formulation of a foreign policy or the creation of 
machinery to keep the peace. It may be that relief in the form of food or 
other goods has a place in military operations in occupied countries or 
in the settlement of this particular war. But this war is but a tragic and 
horrible episode which one of these days must end. A proper foreign 
policy, together with the machinery to keep the peace, is continuing in 
its nature; it does not consist of sporadic instances of emotional altruism 
or niggardly selfishness. To be successful it will require the assiduous 
daily attention of the best brains of our country. It is brains and leader- 
ship that we must supply and not gifts of bread and milk and money and 
oil. It is not contemplated that we, the people of the United States, are 
to give our goods to others, that we are to raise the standards of living of 
the peoples of the world, or even to give them all a free and democratic 
government. If we can contribute leadership and our fair share of the 
force found necessary to make an international system of control effec- 
tive, that is all the world can or should expect. As a matter of fact, if 
these total wars can be prevented for a reasonable length of time, most 
of the peoples of the world probably can work out their own economic 
and political salvation. 

Participation by this nation in a system designed to prevent war is 
inspired and justified primarily by the desire to preserve that integrity 
and freedom of the individual which is the great distinction of our nation. 
It is, of course, true that in saving our own freedom we will inevitably 
benefit other peoples of the world. But surely we will not refuse to save 
ourselves simply because in doing so we may help save others. 

Another shrewd, but no less false and emotional, flank attack on the 
proposal for collective security is the cry that we must never sacrifice 
our sovereignty. The professional patriots beat their breasts and wave 
the flag and shout “sovereignty,” hoping thereby to frighten us, like 
sheep, back into the corral of isolationism. In the minds of many the 
word “sovereignty”’ has some mystical connotation in some way asso- 
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ciated with divinity. In days gone by when men were slaves, their mas. 
ters imposed their will by an appeal to the divine right of kings. “Your 
sovereign by appointment from the all highest” was the doctrine. By some 
peculiar quirk, today in this Republic men talk as if the federal gover. 
ment, even if it is made up of bureaucrats, is a sovereign body, above and 
apart from the people. Of course it is not. If sovereignty means anything 
and resides anywhere, it means control over our own affairs and resides 
in the people. The people, according to our republican principles, are 
sovereign. They may delegate all, or any part, of the power to manage 
their affairs to any agency they please. So far they have delegated pan 
to their city government, part to the county, part to the State, and part 
t> the federal government. We may recall that, under the Articles of 
Confederation, in 1781, our people delegated certain limited powers to 
the central government. When these powers proved inadequate, for the 
purpose of preserving order and tranquillity, further powers were dele- 
gated under the Constitution in 1787. Does it make sense to say that in 
creating the Constitution and. establishing order our people sacrificed 
their sovereignty? On the contrary, they acquired through that delega- 
tion the means of preserving order and their individual freedom. 

Certainly, it cannot be denied that twice within twenty-five years we 
have been forced, against our will, into wars which have seriously 
threatened our free existence. To this extent the supreme control over 
our affairs, over our destiny, is at present incomplete. Our sovereignty 
is imperfect. Therefore, if we can remedy this defect, by a delegation of 
limited power to an agency designed to prevent war, in which we par- 
picipate fully and equally with others, how can this be called a sacrifice, 
a giving up of anything? Rather, I should say, it is the acquisition of 
something infinitely precious to civilized man. 

I realize, of course, that international lawyers and professional diplo- 
mats may be shocked by this unorthodox and perhaps rustic conception 
of sovereignty. I know that the textbooks, and the authorities say that a 
nation must be legally free to determine its relations with other countries 
to be sovereign and independent. But these academic concepts have lost 
much of their force in the light of present circumstances. France, Poland, 
Belgium, and Holland, according to the books, were, and still may be, 
sovereign nations, but I wonder how much comfort that is to the stary- 
ing citizens of those nations. To argue about, or to insist upon the preser- 
vation of sovereignty in its strict legalistic sense is reminiscent of the 
medieval treatises of the monks on how many angels can sit upon the 
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point of a needle. Bitter experience has shown us that traditional na- 
tional sovereignty as a foundation for international relations is a death 
trap. Nations, as well as men, in this modern world of swift transporta- 
tion and instantaneous communication, are interdependent; their fate is 
inextricably interwoven whether we like it or not. Until we recognize 
this basic fact of the modern world, we can make no progress toward the 
prevention of war, the greatest affliction of our civilization. 

In an appeal to prejudice and emotion, the devotees of the status quo 
attempt to scare us by saying we would be turning over the control of 
our country to the Communists, or as some would say, to those clever 
British. Tnis is, of course, rank nonsense. We will have our own repre- 
sentatives who can be relied upon to safeguard our interests. It may have 
been excusable, during the youth of our country, to assume that these 
“furriners,”” as Gene Talmadge might say, would outsmart us. But surely 
today, having proved our capacity in so many ways, we are not going to 
insist that we are too stupid to participate with the other civilized peoples 
of the earth in a common undertaking. It is true, of course, that since 
this nation has outgrown its swaddling clothes and must now play a man’s 
part in the world, it should find the means to induce its men of wisdom 
and understanding into its public service. For too long, alreaay, have we 
looked upon public service as a place for the unscrupulous or the incom- 
petent. The rewards of wealth, power, and especially honor, have been 
reserved for our successful industrialists, scientists, movie actors and 
entertainers. How many times have we all heard our best citizens say, 
“| simply cannot afford to give up my practice, or my business, to run 
for Congress, or to go to Washington in a department at eight to ten 
thousand a year”? The plain fact is that we can no longer afford not to 
have our wisest men in, for all of us, the most important business in the 
world. Not even the Germans, with all their ingenuity in developing 
ersatz, food, clothing, and fuel, have been able to find a substitute for 
brains and judgment. I think it is safe to say that it is this shortage that 
will account for the destruction of that country. 

Many of our people, both in and out of Congress, have a natural fear 
of the unfamiliar. Having had little to do with the other peoples of the 
world, they cannot believe that most of them, especially those of the 
United Nations, are quite like us in their instincts, their desires, their 
hopes, and their fears. We have built up, through the years of our isola- 
tion from the world, a suspicion and distrust of practically all the peoples 
of Europe and Asia; and we cannot believe that those peoples want peace 
and security as much as we do. 
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I: is natural, therefore, that, before accepting even a simple declarg. 
tion of policy, such as this resolution embodies, our people insist upon 
asking, “Where do we go from here?” They want to know exactly what 
is to be done, what kind of organization we are to have, how the 
is to be distributed, how much it will cost us, what all the risks are. Ing 
few words, they want a blueprint of the whole thing before making any 
commitment at all. 

Upon reflection it is clear that this cannot be done. This is not a uni- 
lateral undertaking for us alone to plan. In its essence it is cooperative, 
and no man or nation alone can say exactly what shall be done. To de. 
scribe how or where we go after we decide to assume our share of the 
responsibility for the solution of international problems should not and 
cannot be the specification of plans and blueprints. It is rather the descrip. 
tion of a course of action, a continuing, day-to-day process of working 
with other peoples—peoples, it is true, who differ from us superficially, 
and who may compete with us for the goods of this earth, but who, bas- 
ically, do not desire war any more than we do. No man can say at this 
time what can or what cannot be done in cooperation with other nations 
because we have never tried it. On the other hand, we do know, only too 
well, the cost of noncooperation. 

In the absence of a definite Congressional declaration, it is probably 
premature and unwise to attempt a further description of where we go 
from here or of the process of building a peace. Nevertheless, I shall ven- 
ture a few suggestions. 

The creation of machinery to maintain order should not be burdened 
with the difficult, controversial problems arising from this war. In other 
words, the peace treaty concluding this war should not undertake to pro- 
vide for the development of cooperative security. The failure of the 
Versailles treaty is a case in point. We should not permit such questions 
as the Russian-Polish border, or the fate of Latvia, of Tripoli to endanger 
the primary and essential goal, which is the prevention of war in the 
future by collective action. I think, therefore, that, as soon as we accept 
the principle of participation, immediately we should proceed to pat- 
ticipate by direct negotiations with our principal allies in an effort to find 
a basis and method of permanent united action. As soon as any methods 
or procedures are tentatively agreed upon, they should then be submitted 
to the Congress for approval. It is probable that a series of agreements 
will evolve in the course of the development of a workable system. The 
scope of these agreements should not be restricted by an inflexible blue- 
print hastily adopted at the peace table. 
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As a matter of fact, where we go from here depends upon how intelli- 
t we are, and how successful we are in getting wise men to lead us. 
Our leaders must have vigor and they must have confidence in our power 
and in the fundamental rightness of our democratic principles. For ten 
years—yes, for twenty-five years—we have been timid, cautious, com- 
ising, and undecided in our attitude toward the rest of the world. 
We have not stood for anything positively and affirmatively. We have 
had a negative fearfulness that we might become involved in a struggle 
in which our very freedom was at stake, and for years we shrank from 
lending a hand. We can thank the Japs for making the decision for us; 
otherwise, even yet, we might be hesitating while freedom and the dig- 
nity of man were eliminated from this earth. 

We must have a policy, and we must have leaders who make decisions 
according to principles in which we believe and not according to volatile 
and transitory emotions or nearsighted expediency. One of the principal 
values of a clear-cut policy is that it enables us to distinguish our friends 
from our enemies, to determine which course of action is for our own 
slf-interest, and to avoid the indecision which led many of our people 
to believe that we could do business with Hitler, or that we could exist 
as a free people in a Nazi-dominated world. Charity, prejudice, sym- 
pathy or expediency should not be the basis of a foreign policy. It must 
be built upon a profound evaluation of self-interest, of economics, ot 
physical power, of geographic relations, and of fundamental human de- 
sires. These matters cannot be blueprinted, but surely men exist who 
understand their significance. 

Such men are the principal contribution we can, and must, make to the 
future welfare of this nation. Such men, I believe, are to be found in this 
body of trained lawyers. You who understand the evolutionary process 
of democratic constitutional government, you must help this nation as- 
sume its proper role in the world and you must lend your talents so that 
this process may be fruitful. You men who understand the art of govern- 
ment and appreciate the psychology of human relations must take the 
lead in building the peace. I have heard the analogy of an architect, of an 
engineer used with regard to the building of a peace. But lawyers know 
that in“dealing with human relations that analogy is not applicable. Men 
are not stones or brick or steel to be handled with precision and finality. 
We cannot build a peace like we do an Empire State building and go off 
and admire it, sure that it will be there on the morrow. Political institu- 
tions, like human beings or growing plants, must be constantly culti- 
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vated or they will wither and die. They are living organisms, not stryo. 
tures of steel and stone. 

We read much about the danger of socialism and communism in this 
country. But why should we be so frightened? Have we no faith in the 
inherent merit of our republican, capitalistic system? I think our system 
can hold its own with any in its ability to bring the greatest good to th 
greatest number, which is the final justification for any government, Bat 
no system is automatic. It can be no better in the long run than the me 
who direct it. Too often do we criticize it and too seldom are we wi 
to participate in it. While I have little faith in blueprints, I do have greg 
faith in the ability of our people to rise to great emergencies. The funds. 
mental superiority of democracy is that it is fluid, that great men can ip 
a crisis rise to the top, that from the lower strata a revivifying surge of 
new and virile blood can, like cream in a separator, flow out the top 
when the body is sufficiently agitated. 

In spite of the numerous objections to participation by this country in 
a system of mutual security, I believe that our chances of success now 
are excellent. The very fact that our failure to participate in 1919 has 
resulted in this present war is in itself reason to hope that we may be 
wiser this time. Having tried and found wanting the policy of isolation 
during these last twenty-five years, I cannot believe that our people will 
make the same mistake a second time. 

Further, I think we may find cause for hope in the long-time history of 
man’s effort to bring order into his turbulent life. The history of gover 
ment tells us that through the centuries there has been a gradual growth 
in the size of the unit of government. From the early family and tribal 
units we have progressed through the various stages of cities, States and 
nations. Probably the most compelling reason for this development was 
the desire of the peoples to substitute law and order for the physical strife 
that so often occurred among these groups. This development has de- 
creased the number of disputes and battles but, on the other hand, has 
vastly increased the intensity and destruction of the wars. With the tre 
mendous increase in power and mobility resulting from modern science, 
we have created a force that threatens to destroy us. The art of gover 

ment has not kept pace with the physical sciences. But the lesson of his- 
tory is that the unit of government will in time proceed to the interna 
tional level. The question is: Do we have the intelligence to do it now of 
must we wait one hundred or five hundred years to achieve that goal? 

In conclusion, I think this war has definitely demonstrated the futility 
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of Maginot Lines and defensive armaments, as well as neutrality acts 
and isolation as methods of discouraging aggression. With modern weap- 
ons of warfare, the advantage is always with the aggressor who has the 
initiative in the first instance. This being true, the only alternative I can 
think of as a means t» physical security is concerted or cooperative action 
by a dominant group. We recognized centuries ago that an individual can 
have no security of person no matter how heavily armed he might be 
and, therefore, we created a government with power to give us coopera- 
tive protection. Nations, as well as individuals, are inescapably interde- 
pendent for security, as well as for many of the other values which con- 
stitute a civilized way of life. The rapid progress of the war toward vic- 
tory presses us for a decision. Already we have shown indecision in our 
political strategy in Africa and Italy, and Russia within the week gives 
evidence of dissatisfaction. | can think of nothing that would do more 
to stregtnhen the determination of our allies and insure the fruits of our 
victory than a positive declaration by the United States and by all the 
United Nations that this time we intend to work together. in peace as 
well as in war, to destroy the ruthless and savage forces of aggression. 

In 1919 honorable but misguided men, jealous of their personal pre- 
rogatives and distrustful of a new idea, defeated our first opportunity to 
create order in the world. It is obvious that similar men will oppose our 
efforts now; not directly, but just as they did in 1919, by indirection and 
pretense, by reservations and restrictions, but largely by an appeal to 
the emotions and prejudices which all too often overcome our intelli- 
gence. Nevertheless, I am confident that we now have a Senate and a 
House of Representatives of intelligence and understanding, determined 
to rise above personal or party interests in their consideration of this 
vital question. In this, our second opportunity, may God grant us wisdom. 
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OuTLINE 
Introduction 
Civil air power in peace as necessary as military air power in war, 
American national security necessary to world security. 
National interests paramount to commercial interests of individ. 
uals or corporate entities. 
I, Freedom of the air 
Four kinds of air transport rights. 
Existing law. 
Development of international airlines under existing law. 
Unilateral franchises versus bilateral reciprocal rights. 
Recent proposals for overturning existing law. 
Fallacies of “commercial air transit” versus “commercial air out- 
let.” 
America “bottled up”—a bogey. 
‘Freedom of the air” would favor uncontrolled competition and 
conflicts which might lead to a third world war. 
II. Reciprocal versus unilateral agreements 
A general policy of reciprocal agreements: 
Would be a step toward “freedom of the air.” 
Would impair American position on air trade routes. | 
Would favor non-bona fide exploitation of rights of small nations. 
Would give competitive advantage to low-wage countries 
against American lines. 
Reciprocal arrangements with major nations desirable. 
Unilateral franchises from small nations advantageous to Amet- 
ican and world security. 
III. Unification versus domestic competition 
Unification in other major nations. } 
Advantages of unification in: 
Obtaining franchises, unilaterally and bilaterally. 
Securing agreements on rates, schedules, ground facilities, ete. |  € 
Efficiency of operations and reduction of costs and promotion of | -mat 
research. | are, 
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Example of dilution on North Atlantic routes. 

If American lines must compete against themselves as well as 
against foreign government-owned monopolies, subsidy wars 
may be inevitable, with increased danger of a third world war. 

Fallacies of “zoning.” 

Proposed policy for the United States: the merging of all Amer- 

in war, ican flag international air transport with our one existing world 
airways system (P.A.A.), with both financial and physical par- 
individ. ticipation by all domestic airlines that can contribute, and with 
adequate government regulation. 
Unification is not monopoly, and, far from decreasing competi- 
tion at home or abroad, will increase and strengthen competition. 
IV. Public or private enterprise 
Disadvantages of government ownership. 
Advantages of private enterprise in an industry that is in its most 
dynamic growth stage. 
ir out: Advantages of private enterprise in international diplomacy. 

A unified system under private enterprise, but with strict govern- 
ment regulation, would not require government subsidy under 
present and prospective conditions. 

V. The need for a long-range view. 

International air transport is a dynamic long-range problem. 

aon of any “all-out” commitments, such as ‘ freedom.” 


i air power is inherently an instrumentality of national 
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! A unified American world airways system, under private enter- 


prise, with financial and physical participation by the domestic 


" | airlines, operating under present international laws and under 
| strict government regulation, is our best hope for national secu- 
rity and for an effective American contribution to world order 
and peace. 
i ForEworD 
. | Civil air transport is a highly specialized field involving many technical 


nof | matters concerning which only an expert is entitled to an opinion. There 
{ are, however, certain broad problems pertaining to the whole question of 
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postwar international air transportation which are so closely related t 
our national welfare and to world peace that they are as truly the concem 
of social scientists as of natural scientists or of business and political 
leaders. In fact, all lay citizens who try to exercise the franchise intelli. 
gently should lose no time in becoming informed concerning the field of 
postwar civil aviation, for it involves questions which must be answered 
before the war ends, which are already being debated vigorously by the 
leaders in this field, and which could conceivably have almost as important 
an influence upon our future security as the success of our armed forces, 
It is with this background in mind that I as a citizen professionally inter. 
ested in social science and highly concerned, as all of us are, over the 
long-time outlook for world security venture to offer some suggestions 
concerning our international air transport policy. This discussion will not 
be in any sense an original contribution. It represents an attempt to a 
similate, organize, and compress into a few pages various pertinent facts 
interpreted in the light of the expressed opinions of some of the leaders 
in American civil aviation. 
INTRODUCTION 


It is now clear to all that military air power is essential to national 
security in war, and it should be plain to all thinking people that com 
mercial air power is equally essential to our national security in war a 
well as to our welfare in peace. Whatever strengthens American-flag 
international air transport will increase our national contribution to world 
order and our support of world peace and goodneighborliness; whatever 
weakens us in international air transport will both reduce our security 
and reduce our power to prevent unwarranted aggression, to preserve 
order and peace, and to make our indispensable contribution to the other 
“Four Freedoms.” 

The preservation, and extension within fair limits, of American-flag 
international airlines may well be as indispensable to effective interns 
tional conciliation after the war as they have already proved to be in the 
winning of World War II by the United Nations. When one subtracts, in 


imagination, from the war effort of the United Nations the direct com } 


tributions of American flag international airlines, in terms of facilities, 
experience, and “know how,” he becomes very glad that the subtraction 
is purely imaginary, whether he is thinking of the war in the Pacific, in 
China, in Africa, in the North Atlantic, or in any battle area. Indirectly, 
our international airlines made many other notable contributions, not the 
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least of which was the speed-up of the enormous contribution to the war 
effort of our domestic airlines. 

Since the “military equivalence” of commercial international air 
transport is so high, the strength of our overseas air fleets in peacetime 
may well be as important as the peacetime strength of our navv in de- 
termining our national security and our national contribution to world 
order and peace. The ‘‘successes”’ of the Hitler-Mussolini-Hirohito com- 
bination up to 1943 were due not only to their strength but to the incred- 
ible military weakness of the peace-loving United Nations. 

We must never again allow our military power to descend to such 
levels that we must beg on bended knee for peace at the hands of a selfish 
and brutal combination of international gangsters. One of the essentials of 
needed minimum power is to maintain and increase the strength of our 
international airlines after the war. How can we insure a maximum fair 
position for our overseas civil aviation after the war? 

In approaching this momentous question, we must accept once and for 
all, the principle that the national interest is superior to the interest of 
any individual or corporate entity. We must realistically accept condi- 
tions as they will exist when the war ends and vigorously pursue a policy 
of enlightened national interest in a world that will still be strongly na- 
tionalistic. While we must at the same time strive for a program of world 
amity and security, we must realize that such a program involves long- 
term goals that can be reached only through many years of planning and 
work and mass education. In the meantime, unless we are willing to sac- 
rifice all the gains we have made and all the potential values resulting 
from the bloodshed and hardship of this war, we dare not abandon the 
strong position of leadership this nation will have attained when the 
forces of the Axis are finally overcome. 

Four crucial questions underlying American policy with respect to 
international air transport will be taken up in this article. It is believed 
that these questions should be clearly understood and widely discussed, 
and that the answers to them should be based on considerations of na- 
tional and international security. 


I. Freepom oF THE ArR? 


There are several powerful and active groups which are exerting pres- 
sure on various branches of our government to accept a principle which 
they call “freedom of the air” on a global basis. A decision concerning 
this principle is basic to the whole problem of international air transport. 
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Therefore, the first major question is: Should the United States seek to 
change existing federal laws and international conventions relating to air 
navigation so as to internationalize the air space over the United States 
and the airports of the United States? 

In evaluating the concept “freedom of the air’’ it is desirable to con. 
sider at least four kinds of rights in which an international airline might 
be interested. These are (1) the right to traverse the air space of a for. 
eign country enroute to or from points beyond, (2) the right to land at 
one or more airports in a foreign country for refueling, servicing, and 
other technical purposes, (3) the right to take on and discharge interna. 
tional traffic at one or more airports in a foreign country, and (4) the 
right to carry Jocal traffic between airports in a foreign country. 

Existing law.—Under existing international law, each nation controls 
the air space above the territory it owns. The Versailles Convention of 
1919 provided “that every power has complete and exclusive sovereignty 
over the air space above its territory.” In 1929 the Convention was 
amended to provide that “every contracting State may make conditional 
on its prior authorization the establishment of international airways, and 
the creation and operation of regular international air navigation lines, 
with or without landing, on its territory.” On January 1, 1940, thirty. 
two countries were parties to the Convention, including all world powers 
except the United States and Germany. 

The sovereignty of each State over its air space was likewise reiter- 
ated in the Pan American Convention on Commercial Aviation signed at 
Habana on February 15, 1928, sponsored by the United States and ad- 
hered to by Mexico, Chile, Ecuador, and all the Caribbean and Central 
American republics except Cuba and El Salvador. 

The position of the United States on this question is set forth in the 
Air Commerce Act of 1926 and the Civil Aeronautics Act of 1938. Sec 
tion 6(a) of the Air Commerce Act proclaims the “complete and exclu- 
sive national sovereignty” of the United States over its air space. It grants 
specific authority to the executive branch of the government to permit 
foreign aircraft to navigate in the air space of the United States if the 
foreign nation grants a similar privilege to the aircraft of the United 
States. The Civil Aeronautics Act provides that no foreign air carrier 
may engage in air transportation to or from the United States unless an 
appropriate permit is issued by the Civil Aeronautics Board and approved 
by the President. 


Development of international airlines under existing law.—Let us note the 
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extent to which the operations of the great international airlines had been 
developed under these principles of international and domestic law up to 
the outbreak of the war in 1939. The Pan American Airways System 
led the world with 62,305 route miles through thirty-nine foreign coun- 
tries and colonies.! The Deutsche Lufthansa System (including the 
Konder syndicate in Brazil) was second with 33,038 route miles through 
twenty-six foreign countries and colonies. Air France operated 26,217 
route miles through twenty-six foreign countries and colonies; the Brit- 
ish international airline, 23,682 route miles through twenty-four foreign 
countries and colonies; and K. L. M., the Netherlands international air- 
line, 13,912 route miles through twenty foreign countries and colonies. 

The rights required. for the operation of these international systems 
were obtained in most cases through unilateral franchises secured from 
foreign countries by the respective airlines. In a smaller number of cases, 
bilateral arangements were made between two nations providing for a 
specified number of trips per week by the carrier of each nation. 

These two types of arrangement are illustrated by the experience of 
the United States airline. Although the Pan American Airways System 
operated to every continent, the negotiation of bilateral arrangements 
was required only on the trans-Atlantic route with the United Kingdom 
and France. As to all other routes (and on the trans-Atlantic route with 
respect to Portugal), Pan American’s right to fly rested on unilateral 
franchises of varying duration. None of these franchises except the one 
in New Zealand was limited as to the number of trips that might be oper- 
ated. None of them involved any commitment on the part of the United 
States to issue reciprocal rights and thus impair the American position 
on a particular trade route. They did, however, leave the United States 
entirely free to do this if the President determined such a course to be 
in the national interest. 

Recent proposals to overturn the existing law.—During the past twenty 
years when these airlines were being built up, certain nations with low 
labor costs have sought to induce the other nations of the world to aban- 
don the principle of sovereignty codified in the Versailles Convention, 
and, in effect, to internationalize their air space and airports. Advocates 


1 At the end of 1941, the Pan American Airways System included 98,582 
toute miles through fifty-two foreign countries and colonies, including the 
trans-African route, and 96,105 route miles through forty-eight foreign coun- 
tries and colonies, excluding the trans-African route. 
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of the plan have called it “freedom of the air,” a phrase which is welj 
designed to gain added esteem for it. 

The term “freedom of the air” has a special appeal for many Americans 
because it sounds like the principle of ‘freedom of the seas” to which 
this country has long adhered. Let us see what freedom of the seas really 
means. It means simply freedom of the high seas in time of war. The 
freedom of the high seas in time of peace has never been disputed. Sim. 
ilarly, there has been no question that aircraft of all nations should be 
free to navigate the air above the high seas. The right of foreign vessels to 
enter ports or internal waterways of another nation depends upon treaties 
of navigation and commerce rather than international law. Unrestricted 
access to our ports was granted by treaties going. back to the early days 
of the Republic when wage differentials were less important than they 
are at present. 

Many persons who no longer advocate internationalization of the air 
over sovereign States in its extreme form are now urging a more limited 
proposal. They are suggesting that foreign nations be granted permission 
to operate a restricted number of schedules to the United States for their 
national airline and that they be given unrestricted right to fly through 
our air space enroute to or from other countries and to land for refueling, 
if they grant the same rights to the aircraft of the United States. Thus, 
Mr. L. Welch Pogue, chairman of the Civil Aeronautics Board, in a te 
cent address entitled “Common Sense in Aviation Thinking,”’ has sought 
to draw a distinction between the right of commercial air transit and the 
right to a commercial outlet. The right of commercial air transit is un 
derstood to be the right to fly through the air space of another country 
and to land for purposes of refueling or emergency only. The right toa 
commercial outlet is defined as the right to land in a foreign country for 
purposes of taking on and discharging international traffic. Mr. Pogue 
would have each nation grant to each of the others “the right of Commer- 
cial Air Transit for nonmilitary aircraft over its domain, thus enabling 
the planes of each to fly over the others to their Commercial Outlet.” 


There is no distinction between the right of commercial air transit | 


and the right of commercial outlet in existing international and statute 
law, but this fact has not prevented the great national airlines of the re 
spective powers from extending their operations over all the important 
trade routes of the world. The distinction proposed by Mr. Pogue does 
not seem very helpful, for the right of commercial air transit is of little 
or no value without the right to commercial outlet. 
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Certain other Americans as well as Mr. Pogue have been favorable to 
a proposal of this kind because they have believed that it would prevent 
the United States from being “bottled up’’ and denied an access to the 
principal world powers. They have feared that unless there were such a 
change in international treaties and in our domestic law, American in- 
ternational aviation night be stifled. These considerations would have had 
more weight in the past when aircraft had relatively short range; and 
contiguous courtries such as Canada and Mexico, and the possessors of 
various island groups which served as steppingstones, might have blocked 
the development of our international aviation. Modern long-range air- 
craft may now operate routes on what are substantially great circle 
courses between our Atlantic coast and the important markets of Europe 
and between our Pacific coast and the principal markets of Asia without 
crossing the territory of any other great power enroute. It is therefore 
apparent that the right to commercial air transit is a right which we do 
not greatly need and which we do not particularly want, and which the 
other leading powers do not seem to want from us. © 

The proposal that the right of commercial air transit be granted uni- 
versally deserves careful appraisal not because it would confer intrin- 
sically valuable benefits upon any airline, but because if adopted it would 
bea first long step in the direction of “freedom of the air.” Once com- 
mercial air transit were accepted the proponents of “‘freedom of the air” 
would have a strong basis for urging the right of commercial outlet which 
would be practically equivalent to the “freedom of the air” principle. 

Our international air commerce would be affected as adversely by a 
policy of “freedom of the air” as our shipping has been affected by a 
similar policy of unrestricted competition with foreign countries. Amer- 
ican aircraft would be driven from international trade routes by the sub- 
sidized airlines of low wage countries unless our country were willing 
to embark upon a wasteful and destructive subsidy campaign. Future 
world peace might be‘as greatly endangered by uncontrolled interna- 
tional competition in civil aviation as by an uncontrolled armament race 
with different types of military aircraft. Freedom of the air offers no ad- 
vantages and marked disadvantages to the United States. The disadvan- 
tages will become more apparent in connection with the discussion of the 
next question which is closely related to the present one. 


Il. RecrprocaL versus UNILATERAL AGREEMENTS 


The second important question concerning American policy on inter- 
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national air transportation is: Would it be desirable for the United States 
to adopt a general policy of concluding reciprocal agreements for air 
erating rights with all nations or should its policy be to conclude liberal 
reciprocal agreements with the principal United Nations and continue 
the present practice of the major powers in having their international 
airlines secure operating rights from other nations through unilateral 
franchises? 

In the past, American international aviation, like that of the other 
great powers, has expanded largely through franchises obtained by the 
international airline from foreign countries. These franchises have not 
provided for a grant of reciprocal rights by the United States. The adop- 
tion of a general policy of reciprocal agreements with all nations would 
be a step in the direction of the concept of freedom of the air and it would 
no doubt be pleasing to those unrealistic idealists who wish to intern 
tionalize the air space above the United States and every other country, 
Such a policy would, however, soon impair the American position on 
the air trade routes of the world. A dilution of our position would be 
particularly marked on routes where a number of different nations are 
traversed, such as those through Central America and to South America. 
Since reciprocal agreements are arrangements between governments they 
become matters of sovereign dignity and thus in practice they call for 
the grant by each country to the other of the right to operate the same 
number of trips. On certain routes the United States would have to ac 
cord to other countries many times the number of trips accorded to it. 

It should be noted, furthermore, that if reciprocal rights were granted 
to a neighboring country that country would be permitted not merely to 
operate to and from the United States, but to provide paralleling service 
on the entire trade route to the same extent as could the United States 
itself. Thus, it would be possible for the rights secured by a small coun 
try to be exploited by foreign capital to dilute the position of the United 
States. 

Aside from arrangements with great powers, franchises have been 


freely granted by foreign countries, enabling the United States interna | 


tional airlines system to operate unlimited trips. The present franchises 
held by the United States airlines in Latin America and other countries 
have some time to run. It seems unlikely that there will be difficulty in 
their renewal unless our government’s general policy should be changed 
so as to grant reciprocal rights to all nations. It should be kept in mind 


that under existing law the United States is at liberty to grant reciprocal 
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rights i in this country to any nation which has accorded a franchise to the 
American company. I believe it is important for us to retain freedom of 
action to follow as liberal a course as may be desirable at any future time. 

The adoption of Mr. Pogue’s proposal with regard to the rights of 
commercial air transit which was discussed in connection with the pre- 
ceding question would make it no longer feasible for the American inter- 
national airline to obtain the right to fly by the grant of unilateral fran- 
chise, which has been the typical method for building up international 
airlines in the past. If reciprocity were made the general rule it would be 
a matter of dignity for each country to insist upon this right. 

Trips originally authorized as “through” trips, with privilege to stop 
for refueling and service alone, would soon become commercial trips, 
and the ultimate result would be practically complete “freedom of the 
air.” For example, assume that the British airline, in addition to the spe- 
cified number of commercial trips between London and New York, were 
operating additional “‘through” trips between London and Sydney, stop- 
ping at New York and Los Angeles for refueling only. It would be 
natural for the public to wish to utilize these planes as well as those of 
other lines for trips from New York to Los Angeles, and to demand that 
they should not be obliged to operate with vacant space. In the long run 
a practical situation would be created which would result in almost irre- 
sistible pressure to internationalize our air space, with difficult if not dis- 
astrous effects upon our domestic air transport system. 

Those who favor “freedom of the air’’ may question whether desl inter- 
nationalization of the air space over this country would threaten the 
position of our airlines. They may point out that under the present system 
certain major powers are already obtaining the right of commercial outlet 
in the United States through reciprocal agreements, and they may insist 
that as for the smaller powers it would do our air transport system no 
disservice to grant the airlines of these small powers the same rights, 
because we need not fear their competition anyway. The answer is that 
there is no effective way to limit operations by such nations to bona 
fide national enterprises. For example, at the time of this writing a 
nominally Honduran airline, owned by a British subject, is flying into 
the United States, with second-hand American planes, flown by Ameri- 
can pilots working longer hours at lower wages than on American-flag 
lines, free from the safety standards imposed by our Civil Aeronautics 
Administration, and offering to carry the mail of Central American 
governments at rates lower than those fixed by our own Post Office 
Department to be charged by the American-flag carrier. After this war, 
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as after the last war, air-minded nationals of our enemies may create 
airlines under the names of other countries, including the countries of 
Latin America. The same course may be followed by our own citizen 
desiring to evade requitements of our law as to certificates of convenience 
and necessity and labor and safety standards. 

It is believed that the breakdown of existing policy, either 
reciprocal agreements on a world-wide scale or through internationalizg. 
tion of the air, would be very disadvantageous to the United States, 
Our international air-borne commerce would be in the same position a 
our sea-borne commerce in our earlier history, and for the same reasons, 
There is a marked differential in American wage rates above those of 
foreign countries, and direct payrolls represent about so per cent of thecogt 
of international air transportation. Certain foreign countries are willing 
to subsidize their international transportation and thus to permit opers- 
tion below cost. Rate cutting and dumping of services would result from 
the wage differentials and government subsidies and this situation might 
lead to strained international relations. 

Our policy on international air transportation should be one of en 
lightened self-interest, and at the same time, one that is consistent with 
our obligations to the other United Nations. We need to liberalize the 
existing agreement with Great Britain for trans-Atlantic service, an agree- 
ment which permits only two trips per week for the airline of each 
country. Additional frequencies should be authorized. The military at 
rangement whereby production of transport aircraft has been assigned 
to the United States could work unfairly to Great Britain and thus 
create misunderstanding between the two countries. The British should 
be given assurance that modern civil air transports of the type utilized 
by the American airline after the war will likewise be made available 
to the British Overseas Airways Corporation. 

It would be very desirable to consider now separate reciprocal treaties 
with Russia, China, and perhaps with other major United Nations. If 
such treaties were drawn up, and if the unilateral system with other 
than major powers were maintained, each power could formulate detailed 
specifications for postwar aircraft and ground facilities, and orders could 
be placed as soon as the war ends. 

A program of this kind, based on continuance and extension of the 
policy of reciprocal agreements between major powers and unilateral 
franchises obtained from smaller countries, would be equitable to the 
United Nations concerned. It would assure that American civil aviation 


would continue to occupy a place of leadership on world airways, It | 
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would help to bring about the assignment of important work to aircraft 
factories immediately on the cessation of hostilities, and thus help to 
create employment during the period of readjustment to peacetime 
conditions. 

Ill. Untrication versus Domestic CoMPETITION 


The third major question is concerned with whether the policy of the 
United States with respect to its system of international air transporta- 
tion should be unification in a single enterprise, either privately or pub- 
licly owned, or competition between American companies. Before the 
war every great power, except this country, had come to the conclusion 
that its international civil aviation must be unified in a single system. 
This conclusion was reached after a period of experimentation with 
paralleling competition and regional monopoly. Thus Great Britain es- 
tablished the British Overseas Airways Corporation; Germany, Deutsche 
Lufthansa; France, Air France; Japan, Dai Nippon; Italy, Ala Littoria; 
and the Netherlands, K.L.M. Although this country has had no clear 
decision as to policy, it has achieved its strong position in international 
air transportation by following the same course, in practice. 

Various diplomatic and economic considerations demand the unification 
of American international civil aviation in a single enterprise. 

1. In the first place, unification is decidedly advantageous in securing 
operating franchises from foreign countries on a unilateral basis. If more 
than one company is seeking a franchise, the foreign country will bar- 
gain with one company against the other and thus make it difficult for 
our government to lend effective support to either company. Until 
recently the American companies in the international communications 
field found themselves in a situation of this kind. This was a mayor con- 
sideration leading to the proposal authorizing a merger of these com- 
panies, which was endorsed by the State Department, the Federal Com- 
munications Commission, and the industry. 

2. In the second place, if several American companies are competing 
in the foreign field, dealing for rights with the governments of other 
countries on a reciprocal basis will be handicapped. This is because it is 
necessary to consider the interests of the various companies as well as 
the national interest. In making world-wide arrangements with another 
country, it might be necessary to sacrifice the American position in 
some places in order to advance our interests elsewhere. For example, 
if we have negotiations in the North Atlantic we must negotiate with 
Great Britain. Great Britain has come out with a policy of government- 
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owned monopoly. Canada is going to be competing in the North Atlantic, 
and has announced government ownership and government monopoly, It 
is significant to note that wheh Mackenzie King announced that policy 
he stated that it would place Canada in a very advantageous position ip 
dealing with foreign countries because in the background there would 
be no conflicting private interests and they would be free to negotiate 
and make immediate decisions. Such negotiation becomes complicated 
and may become self-stultifying if the interests of one American com. 
pany as against another have to be considered. 

3- In the third place, the postwar organization of world air transport 
will involve arrangements between the airlines of the great powers on 
rates, schedules, use of ground facilities, and so forth, although these 
arrangements will of course be subject to appropriate governmental 
authorization. These arrangements will be on a world-wide basis— 
concessions will be made at one point in return for advantages at another, 
In such trading the unified companies of other nations would have 4 
marked advantage over a number of competing American companies, 
whether paralleling or operating in “zones.” 

4. Other considerations calling for unification are the greater prestige 
and power of a single world airline, the ability of a single enterprise t 
utilize its entire fleet of aircraft as a pool, transferring them from one 
route to another as needs arise, the avoidance of duplication of ground 
facilities and personnel, the elimination of the rivalries with respect to 
government policies, and the greater possibility of devoting large sums 
of money in the United States to the maintenance of a preeminent fe 
search staff, which would be an important factor in keeping American 
international air transportation in the leading position which it ha 
achieved in the world. 

In this connection, it is appropriate to quote rather extensively from 
a clear and statesmanlike letter addressed on September 30, 1943, to 
members of the Civil Aeronautics Board by Mr. W. A. Patterson, 
President of United Air Lines. Mr. Patterson said in the beginning: 


The United States Flag stands for sound free enterprise. Willingness to } 


submerge selfish ambitions so that U. S.-Flag aviation may take its 8 
and appropriate position in world affairs would seem to be a desirable nati 
service today. It seems obvious that the first objectives in our foreign policy 
must be insuring of the postwar position of U. S.-Flag air transport in inter 
national trade and avoidance of government ownership or participation if 
ownership. 





Airlines. New York: United Air Lines, 1943. 
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When sixteen domestic airlines prepared to submit to the Civil Aeronautics 
Board a “Declaration of Policy on World-wide Aviation,” United Air Lines 

ested that the following provision should be added: 

‘If it should be found on further study that our country’s interest could 
best be served by joint or cooperative operation, the airlines are willing to 
give consideration to such a plan.’ 

The sixteen signatory airlines rejected this proposal and United Air Lines 
has declined to become a signatory [to their Declaration]. That our position 
may be understood we are here summarizing our view of a very complex 

lem. 
Miele well to recall the remarks of the Right Honorable Mackenzie King to 
the House of Commons on April 2, 1943, when, in announcing a policy of 
government ownership of Canadian air transport, he said: “The fact that in- 
ternational eee of great importance must shortly take place confirms 
the wisdom of government policy under which its freedom of action in inter- 
national negotiations is not limited by the existence of private interests in interna- 
tional air transport services.’ 
se 

As a nation we cannot permit the conduct of private business to retard our 
international negotiations. If private interests do become a retarding influence 
we are inviting government ownership. In order to avoid, in this country, 
such an objection to private enterprise as suggested by the Canadian Govern- 
ment, our action must be broadly constructive. Indeed, it is unwise for pri- 
vate enterprise to take a position opposed to joint or cooperative international 
operation if in that way our country’s interest can best be served. United Air 
Lines will not be placed in such a position. 


Mr. Patterson proceeded to show that the future potential for inter- 
national air travel is not large enough to support a host of competitors 
unless they are subsidized. His projection of North Atlantic air travel 
for the years 1944 to 1948 is shown in the following table. 


PROJECTION OF NORTH ATLANTIC AIR TRAVEL 


Cumulative Percentage Number of North Atlantic Air Passengers 
Penetration of Air 
Travel into the 1930° Average Per Day during 


North Atlantic Water- Annual Totals ‘the Peak Month of Sept. 
borne Class “A”’ Passenger 
Year Traffic Market Westbound Eastbound Westbound Eastbound 


1944 28% 60,112 51,393 349 190 
1945 41 88,021 755254 510 278 
1946 54 115,930 99,115 672 367 
1947 67 143,839 122,976 834 455 
1948 80 171,748 146,838 996 543 


8 The year 1930 is considered typical of the best years of oversea travel 
between World Wars I and II. 
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Commenting on the table and its implications, Mr. Patterson said; 


These estimates are based on first cabin and second class ocean travel 
(class ““A’’ market). In our opinion we cannot expect to serve the third-clags 
market in the transocean field until we demonstrate our ability to serve the 
coach and bus market in the domestic field. We haven’t done this to date, 

We agree that the war has advanced general acceptance of the airplane 
at least twenty years; however, acceptance and ability to use the service are 
different things. There has been an acceptance of the steamship for 
more than twenty years but its use has been limited to the desire or business 
necessity for a transocean trip by those people financially able to purchase 
such transportation. 

** ¢ 

We will again take our North Atlantic potential market for the future, It 
is our opinion that the proper airplane for optimum economy and maximum 
safety ioaes should be capable of flying nonstop thirty-five hundred miles 
and carrying one hundred passengers plus approximately five thousand pounds 
of mail and cargo. 

Our calculations indicate that fifteen of such airplanes would be required 
to handle this market for 1944 and forty-three for 1948, both figures being 
based on the requirements for the peak month of September. 

Our data show a seasonal variation in transocean travel which for ei 
months out of each year would create a demand for only one third the n 
of airplanes required during the peak period. This is mentioned in passi 
because of the effect the seasonal factor has upon economies of opera 
is a point that will be carefully studied by management. 

We may reasonably assume that foreign competition will demand some 
equal distribution of schedules. All British reports on this subject indicate 
such to be their view. Under the philosophy of the Atlantic Charter an equal 
distribution could be expected. The forty-three airplanes needed to serve a 
possible 1948 demand, distributed equally among seven foreign countries and 
the United States of America, would result in six airplanes for each 
If more than one United States company is to participate in the United States 
share of the North Atlantic competition, no one United States com 
could be an outstanding success in view of such a narrow market wi 
completely ruining its United States competitors, unless such competitors 
received a very heavy public subsidy to insure survival. Do we want to pro 
mote an international subsidy war imposing added tax load upon citizens a+ 
ready burdened by an unprecedented war debt? Such a promotion should not 
be countenanced under the American system of free enterprise. 

A review of such figures leads us to the conclusion that neither individual 
airlines now in the domestic field nor individual steamship companies can ¢% 
pect to extend their present operations into transocean air service without 
destructive results. We should note at this point that British shipping inter 
ests, active in changing present British policy of government ownership, ¢¥r 
denced their recognition of a very limited market when they reported, as pub 
lished in the Syren, March 10, 1943, ‘Precision at this stage is clearly r 
sible, but certain basic features of such a project might here be stated. To # 
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cure an optimum size of air operating organization may well call for the pooling 
of resources by sea lines in partnership rather than operation by single lines.’ 
*2 8 . 


United Air Lines had reached the same conclusion prior to reading this 
. We consider it quite significant that our independent approach to the 
study and that conducted by foreign interests arrived at the same answer 
with respect to resource pooling. We cannot agree, however, that steamship 
interests should exclusively make up such pooling. It may be that both steam- 
ship and airline interests should participate. Thus, as we view the various 
elements of the problem, it does not seem that individual domestic airlines or 
separate steamship companies serve to make the situation less complex by 
advancing their individual ambitions. 

It may be urged by some opponents of unification that while parallel 
competition may be disadvantageous, a system of “zone” monopolies can 
serve as a substitute for complete unification. However, zone systems 
would be prevented from having any real value as “yardsticks” by the 
fundamental differences in the operating and traffic conditions in air 
transportation. The development of air transportation has caused vari- 
ous alleged “zones” to merge. The route to Alaska, for example, is also 
the route to many parts of Asia; and the route to the east coast of South 
America is also the route to South Africa. Moreover, the same foreign 
point may be reached by quite different courses at different times in the 
year or at different times in the development of air transportation. 

It is clear, of course, that for operating purposes a single American 
international airline system must be divided by zones, each division en- 
joying a large measure of autonomy in the manner of the regional com- 
panies of the Bell system. Most of the benefits advanced by advocates of 
separate zone companies will be brought about by competition between 
these operating divisions in matters of service and cost, and there will be 
the further advantage that when ah improvement is made by one division 
it will be immediately available to every other division. 

It is frequently argued that a needed spur to technological progress 
would be removed if American international air transportation were 
unified into a single enterprise. There can be little doubt, however, that 
great motivation to bring about improvements in civil aviation would 
result from the intensive competition with foreign flag airlines, the 
existence of a vigorous and competitive domestic air transportation sys- 
tem, and close watch by trained government agencies. It would be de- 
sirable for the government itself to conduct research from time to time 
to promote the development by the aircraft industry of new types for 
both domestic and international operations. 
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Criticism of the attitude and the policy of those who favor open com. 
petition among American companies in international civil aviation should 
lead to a constructive suggestion. We have in this country the Pan Amer. 
ican Airways System which is our only aviation company 
throughout the world. It would seem desirable to consider the feasibility 
of participation in international civil aviation through cooperation with 
that one great organization which is already established and which is now 
leading the world. 

Advocacy of unification here does not imply a desire to urge monopoly 
in the field of transocean aviation. It grows out of a sincere belief that 
only by maintaining our civil air strength in peace can we maintain our 
own security and contribute effectively to world security. We cannot 
gain national security nor contribute to world security by sacrificing our 
national strength to competitive corporate or individual interests or by 
wallowing in fallacious sentimentalism masquerading as idealism. We 
are now paying a tragic price for national weakness brought on by mm 
realistic “idealism.” What is advocated here is not monopoly in the 
usual sense of that word; nor will the adoption of the policy of unifice 
tion mean the curtailment of constructive competition at home or abroad, 
On the contrary, it is the best means for insuring constructive compet 
tion at home, and, it is believed, the only safe method whereby American- 
flag international airlines can offer real competition to foreign-flag inter- 
national airlines. ; 


IV. Pusric or Private ENTERPRISE 


A fourth important question has to do with the problem of gover 
ment versus private ownership. If the unification of American-flag im- 
ternational civil aviation in a single enterprise is adopted as a national 
policy by this country, a decision must be reached concerning whether 
that enterprise is to be government owned, or is to be privately owned 
and operated under government regulation. Honorable Adolf A. Berle, 
who is now chairman of the special committee considering postwar avi 
ation policy, stated the situation clearly in his memorandum for the 
Temporary National Economic Council in the following words: 

There are fields, of course, in which competition does not work out. This 
is particularly true of transportation; in part also of power; and, in my view, 


is true of many national resources, especially oil. Here the real choice is be 
tween regulated monopoly and government ownership. 


In favor of government ownership several considerations may be urged. 
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Government ownership eliminates possible political criticism for author- 
izing private monopoly. It eliminates the profit motive. It eliminates 
accounting and other costs incident to government regulation. The air- 
ways system is immediately available for utilization in wartime, and 
thus no time is wasted in drawing up contractual arrangements to cover 
the interests both of the government and of the private owners. The 
peacetime use of personnel in military service can be facilitated. The pos- 
sibility that a private unified international airline would be too big for 
the public good is avoided. 

A careful review of these arguments shows that several of them can 
be discounted to a considerable extent. Political outcries against foster- 
ing a private monopoly could and should be largely stilled by limitations 
on profits, control of rates and service, and a large degree of government 
regulation. The abolition of the profit motive probably is not desirable 
so long as profits are limited to a reasonable percentage, for when this 
motive is removed an important incentive to efficiency and economy is 
eliminated. 

A unified international air transport system could be immediately en- 
listed in all our war activities under arrangements that would not be 
complicated or time consuming. The fear that a privately owned inter- 
national air line might be too big for the public good is mainly a ground- 
less bogey, for the largest air system in the world would have to expand 
to more than thirty times its present size before it would represent as 
great an aggregation of capital as certain of our railroads. 

A number of considerations favor private ownership and operation. 
There would be greater efficiency in operation and consequently lower 
cost and lower‘charges to the public and better service due to the profit 
motive, less red tape and greater flexibility, and greater initiative for 
experiment and improvement. Government ownership is unsuitable to a 
highly dynamic and developing industry. A privately owned airline can 
more readily bargain successfully for unilateral rights than can one that 
is government owned. A foreign government when dealing with a gov- 
ernment-owned airline would be likely to feel called upon to maintain 
its dignity as an equal sovereign and to require the granting of full recip- 
rocal rights. 

In the building up of international civil aviation it is frequently neces- 
sary to acquire interests in local enterprises in foreign countries, needed 
as traffic feeders, for ground facilities and to maintain local relationships. 
Certain other countries may be able to do this by undercover methods, 
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but it would be impracticable for our government, with all its activities 
open to public scrutiny, to enter into such negotiations. 

From time to time the national welfare will no doubt call for the up. 
dertaking of certain projects in distant parts of the earth, such as the 
construction by a United States airline of a chain of “commercial” air. 
ports in a given area. A privately owned airline might carry on such 
projects when international relations would make it virtually impossible 
for the time being to put them forward as governmental undertakings, 

As conditions are at present, a single international air transport com. 
pany would not require a subsidy. It is improbable that a subsidy would 
be required in the future if the total volume of service were properly 
controlled by reciprocal agreements and undercutting of rates were pre- 
vented by rate agreements approved by governmental bodies. 

It appears that the advantages of private operation outweigh sub- 
stantially those that might be advanced in favor of public operation. Pri- 
vate ownership, however, should be coupled with (a) strict regulation as 
a public utility, and (b) governmental financial participation and repre 
sentation on the board of directors of the consolidated enterprise. 


V. Tue Neep ror A Lonc-Term View 


The problem of international air transport is not only a new problem 
in itself, but it is based upon a new scientific technique, the future de 
velopment of which cannot be fully foreseen. All we know about future 
transport is that it will be immeasurably more efficient as time goes on, 
causing disequilibria in the whole field of transportation as well as pro- 
viding entirely new relationships in international communications. Under 
these conditions it is beyond the wisdom of the wisest statesmen to pro 
vide for all the necessary arrangements of air transport by any one code 
of law or any single set of negotiations at any one time. It is essentially 
a dynamic problem and must be solved dynamically. This means that 
the provision for its settlement at any one time cannot be inflicted upon 
the world as a rigid, unchanging system. On the other hand, it is the 
prime need of business to be able to calculate with some certainty upon 
the future. 

No one of good will can quarrel with the ideal of “freedom of the ait” 
as a long-term goal; but like the ideal of universal self-government by 
democratic methods, its realization will be delayed rather than hastened 
by precipitate action or unrealistic commitments. Even our own domesti¢ 
aviation was in a state of self-destructive chaos until the Civil Aero 
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pautics Administration and the Civil Aeronautics Board were set up to 
preserve order and prevent our airlines from duplicating the era of un- 
ated competition which disturbed the early history of our railroads. 
World freedom of the air can become real only after the world political 
system has become stabilized, and the machinery of international regula- 
tion and control developed to the point of dependable functioning. In the 
absence of some kind of world aeronautics authority to regulate world 
air traffic as domestic traffic is now regulated, to prescribe and enforce 
safety standards, to adjudicate wage differentials of airline personnel for 
high- and low-wage countries, to prescribe and enforce tariffs for mail, 
express, freight, and passengers, world “freedom” may become a global 
chaos of piratical competition leading to subsidy wars and eventually to 
another world war. Aeronautic control must be worked out with extreme 
care over a long period of time, not only with reference to its own special 
problems but also with reference to its setting in the political and eco- 
nomic world of tomorrow. 
SUMMARY 


Commercial air power, whether we like it or not, is going to be a 
spearhead instrument of national policy so long as any vestige of nation- 
alism remains in the world political structure. To ignore this fact would 
be dangerous, and to neglect it would be suicidal. The policy of the 
United States on international air transport should be one of enlightened 
self-interest for the immediate future, coupled with a dynamic long-term 
policy of international cooperation and goodneighborliness. 

The idea of “freedom of the air” is admirable as a long-term goal, 
but it is utterly impracticable under present conditions. Without an In- 
ternational Civil Aeronautics Administration, which would necessarily 
work in cooperation with other international ‘bodies, the ideology of 
“freedom of the air” is simply a cloak for anarchy in international air 
transportation. Neither the “idealists” nor the airline leaders who take 
a “realistic’’ point of view should stand in the way of an undertaking to 
secure regulation of world air traffic. The fact that the voices which 
have been raised in favor of this so-called “freedom” are articulate and 
strong will not count in the balance when the problem is really faced 
and all the facts are represented in international negotiations. 

The present practice of the major powers with respect to the securing 
of operating rights in other countries should be continued. This practice 
consists of the conclusion of liberal reciprocal agreements between the 
leading nations and the obtaining of unilateral franchises covering rights 
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to operate airlines in other countries. A general policy of reciprocal 
agreements would lead to dilution of the American position on the trade 
routes of the world, particularly in areas where our airlines would crogs 
a large number of small countries. 

All conditions point to the need for unification of American air trans. 
port in the foreign field in a single enterprise which will be privately 
owned but under strict government supervision. Provision should be 
made for the domestic airlines to participate financially and physically 
in this one great unified enterprise. Only thus can American international 
air transportation maintain its place of leadership in competition with 
the government-owned and subsidized companies of other nations. 

A wise formulation of American air policy is almost coordinate in 
importance with winning our forthcoming military victory. When hos. 
tilities cease we shall find the United States the mightiest nation in the 
world, with an opportunity for leadership even greater than the one we 
failed to recognize at the end of the first world war. We can avoid sow- 
ing the seeds of a third world war only if we use this opportunity wisely, 
realistically accepting the need to make our power felt under the condi- 
tions of the present, while at the same time participating fully with our 
allies in plans for evolving a world organization to preserve peace and 
promote harmonious relations between all parts of the earth, In the words 
of a recent editorial in the London Times; 

The course followed in the development of civil aviation may well be sig- 
nificant for the growth of the whole concept of the United Nations, leading 
on, as it must, to some permanent world institution, capable of upholding and 
progressively organizing peace. Conversely, a right development of the con 
cept of the United Nations is oo essential in order to grant mankind the 
fullest and freest exploitation of the new power of flight, with untold benefit 
to all the world. The issues of the international organization of air transport 
after the war are in themselves of prime import for the material advancement | 
of mankind. But those concerned in framing policy in all countries would do 
well to remember that yet graver issues are at stake; for what is done or left 
undone here may help to determine the success or failure of that still vaster 
enterprise which lies before the United Nations of establishing an interns 
tional framework of future peace and well-being through a system of pooled 
authority and pooled resources. 
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